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studies and polite accomplishments flourished for a time.
But in England the nearest approach was the scheme of
Sir Humphrey Gilbert for the creation of an academy
where youths were to study " matters of action meet for
present practice both of peace and war."
Its pupils were to join at the age of twelve: they were to
have a schoolmaster for Latin and Greek and readers for
logic and rhetoric; but more especially they were to have
professors (much more highly remunerated) of political
philosophy, applied mathematics, civil and common law,
divinity, and medicine. There were also to be teachers of
modern languages; teachers of horsemanship, fencing, and
dancing; a teacher of instrumental music, and a teacher of
heraldry.1
The most famous of the post-Renaissance critics of
education were Milton and Locke, and they anticipate the
truths and errors of later and lesser writers. Both were
concerned with the necessity for a synthesis to produce a
Renaissance gentleman rather than a medieval clerk by
infusing into the academic education of the grammar
school some of the practical and aesthetic training that
had characterized the education of the knight, though by
Locke's time the man of the world had become a man of
business rather than of chivalry. Milton (who wrote his
tract on education in 1644) accomplishes his object in the
main by a simple addition to the subjects to be learnt,
forgetting, as so many reformers forget, both the limita-
tions of the child and the number of hours in the day.
He is not friendly to the courtly academies, " the Monsieurs
of Paris who take our hopeful Youth into their slight and
prodigal custodies and send them back again transformed
1 Sir Ernest Barker: Traditions of Civility.